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Why a Student Volunteer Convention at This Time? 


should be held at this time: — 
1. Because a new generation of 
students has come upon the stage of the 


A STUDENT Volunteer Convention 


BY JOHN R. MOTT 


plans of the Church. God seems to have 
accomplished a hundred years’ work 
during the past five years in the way of 
opening doors and of making conditions 


colleges, universities and seminaries of @ favorable for the world-wide spread of 


the United States and Canada since the 
last of the long series of such gatherings 
was held. It has been the well-established 
policy—a policy which has commended it- 
self to all discerning leaders of opinion 
and action—to assemble approximately 
once each student generation a representa- 
tive body of the best qualified students, 
together with professors and instructors 
and leaders of the Christian forces of 
North America, to face the oneness of the 
task and the wholeness of the task of 
Christian America and Christian Canada, 
as they look out upon the world field. 
Never has it been more desirable or nec- 
essary to give a student generation this 
world-wide view than in the case of the 
present generation. 

2. Because we have come out into a 
new world and a new day. This world 
might be characterized as a shaken world, 
in impoverished and overburdened world, 
an exhausted and overwrought world, a 
suffering and sorrowing world, a torn 
and embittered world, a confused and be- 
wildered world. Fortunately also it is 
true that the world to-day, as never be- 
fore, is plastic and most impressionable. 
It is also a humble and teachable world. 
In contrast with what it was before the 
War, it is likewise still an unselfish 
world. Moreover, it is a peculiarly ex- 
pectant world, with eyes directed toward 
Anglo-Saxon North America, looking for 
our sympathetic and generous codpera- 
tion in the great undertaking of world 
rebuilding. 

3. Because new and greatly increased 
responsibilities have been placed upon the 
Christian students of North America as a 
result of the depletion of so many of the 
universities of Europe. This considera- 
tion should make its unique appeal to the 
students of America, whose losses have 
been relatively small when one recalls the 
incomparable prices paid in the recent 
struggle by the students of Canada, Great 
Britain, Australasia, France and Ger- 
many. Greatly enlarged burdens in the 
plans of world evangelization must be 
borne by American students. 

4. Because so much time has been lost 
owing to the interruptions, dislocations 
and delays incident to the World War. 
This is becoming increasingly apparent 
to the administrators of the missionary 


Christianity. There is imperative need 
of a great international convention 
through which the claims of the present 
world situation may be pressed upon our 
student world. 

5. Because of the greatly enlarged plans 
of the churches and the challenge which 
this brings to the Christian young men 
and women throughout the colleges and 
universities. Not less than twenty-five of 
the Christian denominations of North 
America, including all of the principal 
Christian communions, have actually 
launched great denominational forward 





N common with seventy-five per cent. 
of the magazines of the country, this 
publication has been held up by the 
strike of printers in New York City. 
Both the October issues of the regular 
and Student Edition of Association Men 
were caught when the strike began Octo- 
ber lst. The November issue is sent out 
to our friends with the hope that it will 
be received with charity, considering the 
difficulties in printing it at all. The 
October issue will be mailed as soon as 
possible. 
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movements, each of which calls not only 
for large financial resources but also for 
augmenting greatly the number of Chris- 
tian workers. Moreover, the  Inter- 
Church World Movement has been pro- 
jected within the past few months, and 
the enlargements which it makes possible 
add to the strength of the appeal of the 
churches for reinforcements. 

6. Because of expectations created by 
the war work of the churches and of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Movements. The new 
conceptions, plans, and activities of these 
religious forces have schooled the present 
generation for dealing with world re- 
sponsibilities in larger terms. It is highly 
important that the students of to-day 
should be given the unique opportunity 
which will come through the Des Moines 
Convention for preparing themselves to 
meet these larger expectations. 

7. Because of the new energies released 
during the War, both among the tens of 
thousands of men and women war work- 
ers in various patriotic causes and also 
among the millions of fighting men them- 
selves and among the other millions of 
men and women who through their 
heroic and sacrificial efforts maintained 
the men of the Armies and Navies. 
great convention like the coming gather- 
ing is most timely and indispensable 
in revealing to the young men and women 
now preparing themselves for tasks of 
leadership the great outlets for the newly- 
awakened interest and the newly-dis- 
closed and liberated powers. 

8. Because of the importance of afford- 
ing just now to these two great sister 
nations, the United States and Canada, in 
the midst of their social and industrial 
unrest, turmoil, and strife and in the face 
of much uncertainty and dissatisfaction 
regarding religion, a fresh and mighty 
apologetic and an overwhelmingly con- 
vincing evidence of the vitality, adequacy, 
and conquering power of the Christian 
Gospel. This will be one of the main 
contributions of the Des Moines Conven- 
tion, 

9. Because of the demand which comes 
to the colleges, universities and seminaries 
at this particular time to make a great 
and priceless contribution toward filling 
with living spiritual content the concep- 
tion, plan, and hope involved in the pro- 
posed League of Nations. Differ as 
the citizens of the nations may as to the 
exact form, functions, and powers of the 
proposed league, there is universal agree- 








ment as to the need of some new and 
effective international arrangement to 
conserve forever the highest results of 
the recent War. No matter what this 
arrangement may be, how true it is that 


it will be comparatively futile unless in 
all the nations the spiritual and unselfish 
ideals, motives, and purposes dominate. 
This is only other language for stating 
that the principles, spirit and superhuman 


power of pure Christianity must “ot 
brought to bear upon all national and in- 
ternational life, and this, in turn, is the 
central idea of the coming Des Moines 
Convention 


‘Coaching’ Student Leaders 


HE Student Christian Association 
= is composed of a constantly changing 

constituency. The best trained work- 
ers are leaving each year. Frequently in 
the City Association we find volunteers 
who have been for ten, fifteen, twenty, 
and even thirty years helping bear the 
burden of the Association’s work in that 
particular locality; but that Student Asso- 
ciation is fortunate which has a man even 
four years for such work. Therefore, 
what is important in the City Association 
is absolutely essential to the life of the 
Student Association; namely, that each 
year a large number of new workers shall 
be recruited and trained. 

This question of the training of a 
working force is also close to the centre 
of the success of the Student Association. 
Many men either refuse to take responsi- 
bility or give up after a short term of 
service, because they do not know how to 
do the work they are asked to undertake. 
The activities, which the Student Asso- 
ciation offers, are not only an opportunity 


for genuine service, but they are real 
fun to the man who knows how to do 
the work. Give a man training in how 


to do the volunteer service you ask him 
to undertake and you have done that 
which will most insure both his success- 
ful continuance in the work and _ his 
actual enjoyment of his service. The 
best method of promotion is not to urge 
men but to train them 

The Student Christian Association has 
realized for many years the importance 
of training a working force. The chief 
difficulties have come through inadequate 
or wrong methods. Two plans have been 
used: first, a “quasi-apprentice” system; 
and second, local, state, and summer 
training conferences. 

In the “apprentice” system, each com 
mittee chairman, each Bible and mission 
group leader, each worker in community 
service has been urged to have an as- 
sistant or understudy, with the idea that 
this assistant would learn how to do the 
work and later take the place of the man 


with whom he was working. A_ few 
have conscientiously trained such ap- 
prentices, but in practice the new presi- 
dent or chairman has, for one reason or 
another, been forced to fill these positions 
with men who have not been prepared. 
There is less hope of this haphazard 
method succeeding in the Student Chris- 
tian Association even than in a factory 
ora game. Student Christian Association 


workers are volunteers, giving a com 
paratively small amount of time each 
week to this work in the midst of many 
other duties. We cannot hope that be 
cause a man has worked on a committee, 
been a member of a Bible group, or 


helped on a piece of community service, 
he has thereby learned how to take initia- 
tive and responsibility in the leadership 
of such work. 

In the second method, that of the local, 
state, or summer training conference, the 
men who are to take places of responsi- 
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bility are gathered together for consecu- 
tive, intensive training so as to get them 
prepared for their work in the months 
ahead. There have been three difficulties 
in these training conferences. 

First, the method has been wrong. A 
so-called expert has attempted to tell the 
men assembled how to do their work for 
the six to eight months ahead. 

Second, the time has been insufficient. 
The ordinary training conference lasts 
only one to three days. Even at the ten- 
day summer conference only one to two 
hours per day are given to training of 
committeemen, Bible group leaders, and 
others in how to do their work. You 
cannot train men for eight months’ work 
in so short a time. 

Third, the training conferences have 
usually been held before the men have 
actually undertaken their new responsi- 
bilities. Consequently, the delegates did 
not foresee the difficulties which they 
would meet nor feel keenly the problems 
of their work. This has given a certain 
artificiality to the conferences. 

What is needed in the training of a 
working force is the application to stu- 
dent work of the principle which is used 
by the coach, and in developing skill in 
other lines of student activities. The 
football coach faces each year the same 


problem as the Student Christian As- 
sociation. Many of his veteran play- 
ers have graduated. He has some 


men left on the squad who are experi- 
enced. He has a large bunch of new 
material each year. What the coach does 
is to take this group of men—good, bad, 
and indifferent—put them at practice un- 
der his direction and get a team in shape 
for the first game. As the season pro- 
gresses, his team becomes more and more 
skilled and he develops a larger and lar- 
ger number of substitute players. By the 
end of the season he usually has a veteran 
team. But he has secured this, not by a 
haphazard apprentice system, nor by a 
preliminary conference with the whole 
squad in advance of the season, but by 
training his men actually at the game un- 
der his direction. The men have learned 
the methods of football as they practiced 
and played. Their skill has been de- 
veloped on the actual task. 

What modifications will the application 
of this principle require in the training 
plans of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion? 

WITHIN 


The development of coaches or 
ainers in each department of our work 
At present we are not securing the co- 

operation from the faculty and from the 

town which we might secure, largely be- 
cause we put. no real task up to these 
men. Why not pick the faculty men best 
suited for different tasks? Get one to 
specialize on boys’ clubs and training 
students for such work, another to special- 
ize on Bible group leadership and train- 
ing student leaders, another on new stu- 


THE COLLEGE ITSELF 


dent work and other forms of campus 
service, and the training of the chairman 
and committeemen for this, another on 
personal evangelism, and so on down the 
line. In the Associations where there are 
not enough faculty and town men avail- 
able, one faculty man could specialize on 
training along two or three of these lines 

(2) A regular weekly meeting with the 
coach of all men working on any particu 
lar activity 

This meeting would really correspond 
to the practice of the football squad. It 
would be the same as what we have called 
the Leaders’ Training Class for the Bible 
group leaders. For instance, let us sup- 
pose it is the chairman and committeemen 
for new student work. These men meet 
with the coach to work through togethe: 
not only what they are to do, but actually 
how they will do it. During the pressure 
of the opening of school, the men on the 
new student committee would probably 
meet more than once a week for training 
Similarly, all the men who were leading 
boys’ clubs would meet each week with 
the coach, not only to work over what 
they are to do but how they are to do it. 
They would actually work over the pro- 
gram they were going to put on that week 
and possibly even practice it out among 
themselves. This same training method 
would be applicable to any branch of the 
Association’s activities. 

The function of the faculty coach would 
not be to tell the men how he thinks it 
ought to be done; it would be rather to 
act as chairman of a discussion, in which 

was worked out with the aid of a black 
board exactly what they were going to do 
this particular week and how they were 
going to do it. In this way the more ex 
perienced students would help the less ex 
perienced, and the coach would bring to 
bear upon the actual problems of the men 
the results of his special study of this 
line of work. In successive meetings of 
these workers difficulties they had in the 
work of the previous week would be 
taken up and the new plans made in the 
light of their failures and successes. 

(3) Supervision of the actual work by 
the coach and his helpers 

The coach would organize some of his 
more experienced students and would ar 
range for actual visits of the work of the 
students week by week. The purpose of 
these visits would be in a friendly in 
formal manner to find out how the men 
were doing the work; where they were 
making mistakes. The successes and dif 
ficulties found would be brought up at the 
next meeting of the training group and 
the group would work out together how 
to meet these failures and overcome th: 
difficulties. 

(4) Personal 
workers 

The coach will give some of his t 
help by personal conferences with 
men and workers, in which he helps ’ 
personally in overcoming their difficulties 
He can get also into such @ friendly re 


conferences with the 
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lationship that he can frequently go with 
a worker and actually help him make a 
success of his club or his Bible group by 
working from the side lines and helping 
the man overcome his difficulties. 

(5) Pointing out the principles of suc- 
cessful work as occasions emerge in the 
actual practice 

It is easily seen that such a coach would 
have a chance to introduce incidentally in 
connection with the actual facing of prob- 
lems of work the guiding principles and 
theories behind the work, just as the 
coach has a chance to train his men in 
the theory of football in connection with 
the actual practice. Such introduction of 
so-called theoretical material becomes 
absolutely practicable, because it connects 
with actual difficulties which the men are 
having and fulfills the function of true 
theory, namely to throw light upon prac- 
tice. 

By this method the Student Christian 
\ssociation would be training its commit- 
teemen, committee chairmen, Bible group 
leaders, boys’ club, and other community 
leaders by sound methods. Men would 
be learning by doing under direction. 
Many failures would be eradicated and 
the skill even of the best workers would 
he greatly increased. The Student Chris- 
tian Association would be following the 
ommon sense methods used in games, in 


Where 


66 HY do you lug the Bible into 
W ths ? Can we not think through 
our personal problems and 

world problems without any reference to 
the Bible?” The questioner was one of 
the A. E. F. students at the University of 
Rennes at a meeting where the proposal 
was made to organize Bible discussion 
groups. Perhaps he was expressing a 
feeling which has come to others. Do 
we merely “lug the Bible in” from habit 
or sense of duty? Why must it be Bible 
discussion groups for men seeking to face 
and solve modern-day problems of per 
sonal life and of‘the wider social sphere? 

First, because it is a marvelous record 
of human experience, of the progress of 
men in solving their problems through the 
ages. As a record of laboratory work in 
this field, the Bible becomes invaluable. 
Second, because it embodies the best 
principles which mankind has discovered 
for application to all sorts of problems; 
in the teachings and example of Jesus 
Christ, the climax of these principles is 
exhibited. Third, because no other book 
has given to men such inspiration for liv 
ing largely and nobly. Under the spell of 
its spirit of hope and courage and confi 
dence the greatest triumphs of the ages 
have been won. 

The question of this student in the Uni 
versity of Rennes suggests one of the 
reasons why men do not read and study 
the Bible more than they do,—they find 
they can survive without it. A_ student 
goes about his tasks for a week omitting 
his Bible study and frequently finds that 
he gets along fairly well. The question 
comes, “If one can get along without this 
use of the Bible, why crowd it in when 
duties press and time is at a premium?” 

Some men find themselves able to go 
along fairly well without much use of the 
Bible for this reason, that the atmosphere 
in which we live is shot through with 


the Army, in the best training of teach- 

ers, in the trades,—in short in any place 

where skill needs to be developed quickly 

and effectively. 

NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE TRAIN 
ING CONFERENCES 

1. These conferences would be planned 
more as gatherings of men already on the 
job, who have difficulties they want to 
work out, than as attempts to bolster men 
up for all of the difficulties they may have 
in the future. In this way they would 
simply be an enlarged weekly training 
meeting in which, instead of having the 
men from one school, those from several 
colleges would come together and face 
the difficulties of their work. 

2. These training conferences, instead 
of being meetings in which so-called ex- 
perts told the men what to do and how 
to do it, would actually be arranged on a 
“problem-project” basis: that is, the 
delegates would actually face together 
the problems that they were going to 
have and work out their tasks in the light 
of the experience they had had. Just so 
far as possible, the actual things they 
would do back in the Association would 
he carried on in these conferences. For 
instance, instead of talking about a cabi- 
net meeting, they would hold a cabinet 
meeting; instead of talking about a Bible 
lass, they would actually have a Bible 


s 
class; instead of talking about a_ boys’ 
club, they would actually get hold of a 
boys’ club in the town where they were 
meeting and hold a demonstration meet- 
ing of this club. The conference might 
be held in a typical student center at a 
time when the work was under way in 
that center and the visiting delegates 
would work with the local men in their 
actual problems, learning as they helped 
them to do their work. If it was neces 
sary to have it away from a student cen 
ter, then just as many as possible of 
actual college conditions would be worked 
out in the plan of the training conference. 

CONCLUSION 

Educational experience confirms com 
mon-sense practice in the conviction that 
to tell a man how he can do a thing means 
that probably he will misunderstand what 
you say, and such a method will be of very 
little help. But educational experience 
confirms common-sense practice in the 
conviction that to put a man at a task 
under the direction of a more skilled man, 
along with other people at the same task, 
and let him learn as he works on the job 
under direction is the surest and quickest 
method to efficiency, and the only practi- 
cal way of training and developing an 
adequate working force for the Student 
Christian Association. 


Does the Bible Come In? 


BY A. BRUCE CURRY, JR. 


the thoughts, ideals, and spirit of the 
Bible, so that we absorb indirectly these 
necessities of spiritual life, forgetting that 
the Bible is their original source. One 
must live in parts of Africa or India or 
some other country where the Bible has 
not long been known in order to realize 
by comparison how it has permeated the 
warp and woof of American life. Good 
hooks, noble characters, fine friendships, 
set forth for us the spiritual values which 
find their primary statement and ex- 
emplification in the Bible. 

With due gratitude for the indirect 
contribution which the Bible is making 
through its influence on civilization, the 
subtle danger of indirection must be 
uarded against. The argument becomes, 
‘If one can live in a stuffy room, why 
open up the windows?” A few years agol 
would have thought It impossible to sleep 
with blankets over my head; but in the 
past two years | have been in some bit- 
terly cold places and have slept more than 
one night with my head completely cov 
ered. If a man can sleep that way, why 
should he ever leave his head out? If 
the soul can survive without the more 
direct breath of the Spirit which blows 
from the pages of the Scriptures, why 
should one ever turn to its pages? The 
obvious answer is that the Christian stu- 
dent is not seeking the minimum of exist 
ence, but the maximum of robustness ; 
not anemia, but full life force. He has 
proved by experience that an intelligent, 
affectionate, and practical use of the Bible 
is indispensable to the abundant life of 
the spirit of man. 

Speaking before a group of university 
students, | was making the point of our 
debt to the Bible because it made current 
the great ideals of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity” for which the Great War was 
waged, when a law student arose and said 
that he did not think it fair to claim this 


much for the Bible. He held the source 
of the ideals and principles for which the 
War was fought to be the notions of jus 
tice held by all men. He admitted, how 
ever, that these ideas of justice are stated 
in the common law, which leans heavily 
on Roman law. Far back of Roman law 
law Hebrew law with its Ten Command 
ments and other high principles which are 
set forth in the Bible. No claim is made 
that all noble ideals originate with the 
Bible. It is rather the text-book in 
which such ideals have found an expres 
sion of universal appeal. It is because 
these writings have spread far and wide 
that these ideals have become wide-spread, 
and have become the common possession 
of men everywhere. ‘The Bible has thus 
served as the Magna Charta of the liber 
ties of men. 

It would not be difficult to show that 
the coming of the Bible into Western 
Europe made the greatest single contribu 
tion to the humanizing and civilizing of 
that part of the world, setting free the 
minds and wills of the common people 
and furnishing a motive for the long fight 
for justice and liberty, to which the Great 
War added a climax. No American stu 
dent will forget that those early settlers 
of this country in whom he takes great 
est pride came literally with a Bible under 
one arm, braving untold hardships that 
they might have the privilege of reading 
and practicing the teachings of that Book 
according to the dictates of their con 
science. From this experience iron has 
entered into the blood of the American 
people. 

New appreciation of the Bible will come 
to the men of today in proportion as they 
realize what this Book has done for th 
men of yesterday. They will come with 
better understanding to such a statement 
as the following from Theodore Roose 
velt, “No other book of any kind ever 
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vritten in English has ever so affected the 
vhole life of a people.” Nor will they be 
prone to turn a deaf ear to the admoni- 


tion of U. S. Grant, “Hold fast to the 
Bible as to the sheet anchor of your 
iberties.” 

Che crisis of war furnished an inter 


revelation of our fundamental de- 
upon the Bibl It came at a 
when the Bible had weathered a 
storm period of fifty years. Unfair at- 
tack and unwise defense had united to 
iscredit the Book with many. One might 
ave judged that much of its influence 
was dead in our twentieth century world. 


War 


esting 
pendence 


' 
time 


was a mighty revealer. It cut 
through appearances to reality, showing 
mong men a solid substratum of confi- 
lence in the Bible, a disposition to lean 
heavily upon it for support in the great 
task. Consider the fact that among the 


soldiers and 
her allies 
twenty 
ture 


sailors of our country and 
were distributed more than 
million Testaments and Scrip 
portions, in eighty-one languages; 
nd the report of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries that in the 
\merican Army and Navy alone twenty 
two thousand Bible 
vere held with a total attendance 
than three millions 


classes 
ot more 


sessions of 


[he reliance of our military leaders 
ipon the Bible as an ally is most im 
pressive Practically leader of 
yrominence came out squarely in endorse 
nent of Bible reading and study. Let us 
ecall only the extended appeal of Presi- 
lent Wilson to the men of the Army and 
Navy the words of General Pershing, 
[ am glad to see that every man in the 
\rmy is to have a Testament. Its teach- 
nes will fortify us for our great task”; 
the remark of General Leonard Wood, 


every 





“If we can put the spirit of the Bible into 
our soldiers we need have no fear of the 
results”; the words of Admiral Mahan, 
“To one who has mastered the Word of 
God, even imperfectly, it brings a light, 
i motive, a strength, and a support which 
nothing else and the tribute of 
Marshal Foch, “The Bible is certainly the 
best preparation which you can give to 
the American soldier going into battle to 


does” rs 


sustain his magnificent ideal and_ his 
faith.” 
If these men of rank are correct in the 


estimate which they put upon the Bible 
to help in the day: of supreme test, it is 
entirely possible that there are potentiali- 
ties in the use of the Scriptures which 
might well be released to render their aid 
in the present trying situations which con- 
front the world. Among students especi- 


ally, the days of reconstruction have 
brought a greater demand than ever for 
reality. There is a challenge in this to 


every thoughtful man to make more of 
the contribution which the Bible has to 
offer. It must be made the corner stone 
by those who would build a new Christian 
world, just as by our forefathers it was 
laid at the foundation of the nation. 

The methods by which the student of 
today may most readily get at the values 
of the Bible is a topic which should re- 
ceive special and extended treatment such 
as is not possible here. There is much 
confusion of thinking on this _ point. 
Some students read the Bible as a mere 
act of piety; others read from a super- 
stitious motive, as if some evil might be- 
fall if the reading were omitted; others 
are moved by a stern sense of duty, like 
two men at the Hollister Student Confer- 
ence who said that they hung grimly on to 
their daily Bible reading for two years 


“Where does the Bible come in?” 


before the practice 
real values. 
would read and study the Bible gladly if 
they could be put in the way of getting 


began to yield any 
Certainly more college men 


something worth-while from the 
cise. 

For many the most effective method is 
to think out clearly a question or prob 
lem which is a vital issue and then to go 
to the Scriptures, challenging them for the 
help they may offer by way of solution 
\ number have been aided by some simple 
daily reading guide like “New Testament 


exer 


Ideals for the Present World Task,” 
which approaches the Bible from the 
standpoint just mentioned. Others will 


desire to do more comprehensive study, 
taking a selected book of the Bible and 
mastering it from the same _ practical 
standpoint of its bearing on personal and 
social questions of the day. Whatever 
the method used, emphasis must be put 
upon direct contact with the Scripture 
passages, and upon independent thinking 
is to the interpretation and application 
of the teachings under review 

It may seem a far cry from the days in 
old England when men suffered persecu- 
tion and exile for a chance to read the 
Bible to these days when a student asks, 
It is the 
old story of a great heritage unappreciat- 
ed for lack of the knowledge of the life- 
blood that went into its making. We find 
ourselves coasting impetus 
given by former generations. But what 
of the men of tomorrow? Shall not the 
students of America insure to those who 
come after them their inheritance of 
liberty and power in spiritual life by per- 
sonal and collective loyalty to the Scrip 
tures and their teachings. 


along on the 


The Soul of the League of Nations 


BY GEORGE C. FREY 


In the essay contest on the subject “The Significance of the Foreign Missionary Enterprise in Making 
the New World,” this essay by Mr. Frey, of Ewing Hall, Lexington, Ky., was awarded first prize 
among those submitted by Preparatory and High School Students 


TT “HE 


SIGNIFICANCE of the 


eign missionary 


for- 
enterprise in mak 
ing the new world can best be seen 
y analyzing the proposed new world 
order or constitution and then ascertain- 
ing what elements needful in the new 
order may be found in Christianity, as 
arried by the missionary 
The purpose 


and aim of the new world 
rdet 


which is being established is to 
nake the old world a fit place to live in; 
to establish justice among 
nen of all classes and sizes 
the health and prosperity of 
y giving them the proper 
long agricultural, mechanical 
nd political lines to create 
iniform standard of 
the world 


nations and 
to promote 
all people 
educatior 
medical, 
a high and 
ideals throughout 
ind to promote liberty, free 


lom, and peace for all forever 
Vherever may be found such adminis 
tration of justice, service of education. 
rosperity which comes from. self-dis 


iplined liberty, and such an embodiment 
of ideals, they are going to be obtained 
or the new order hese principles 
1ust be had as a basis and embodiment 
t the new constitution 


The teachings of Jesus, as none other, 
in furnish the required standards of 
ustice and ideals of life Rut since all 


the world is going to participate in mak- 
ing the new order, all the world should 
have the same required ideals. The for- 
eign missionary enterprise, with its mod- 
ern ministry along educational, as well as 
ethical and religious lines, can spread and 
plant these ideals as can no other agency. 
When Christianity has become a univer- 
sal religion it will furnish a soul for the 
political organization of the League of 
Nations Since science, commerce, edu- 
cation, and law, apart from religion, have 
failed to secure and establish peace, it 
becomes very necessary that the League 
of Nations have a soul to aid its other 
organs in securing peace and liberty for 
the world. 
Christianity has the 
upon which the 


ideals and ethics 
constitution will cer- 
tainly be based and it has a religion ade- 
quate to become the soul of such an or- 
ganization. No other religion exists 
which carries with it the progressive edu- 
ation that improves social, political, 
ind economic conditions: and which, in 
n adequate way, looks after the souls of 
nen Since the Christian religion is so 
road in dealing with life, since it con- 
tains elements identical to those of the 
proposed constitution, and since its leader, 
estts i man of world vision, it is the 


_-_— a est 


religion on which the new order will, 
consciously or unconsciously, be based 
Thus we see how significant it is that all 
the world be brought under the spell of 
these high ideals which, in turn, they 
shall embody in their part of the new 
order. 

The missionaries of the past have been 
empire builders, but those of the present 
and future have opportunity to be even 
more. Our fulfiling of the Great Com 
mission has started the progress of na 
tions by opening them to the world, bring- 
ing peace to the savage and ignorant, and 
setting their people right with one an- 
other. To-day, with our improved equip- 
ment and advantageous approach, we will 
be able to begin the progress of the world 
by setting nation right with nation. 
While the missionary of the past went 
out as a representative of divided Chris- 
tendom, poorly equipped, and in interest 
of a nation of individuals, in the future 
he will go out fully equipped along vari 
ous lines, in the interest of the world of 
humanity, and having back of him the 
power that comes from the cooperation 
of religious bodies. In the past he has 
gone to lands hostile to his cause and his 
own country. Since the war these coun 
tries have a new conception of Christian 
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ity—they have tought by our side for 
common ideals. Women, heretofore 
hampered by Oriental customs, will be 
given the opportunity to work. Moham- 
medanism has lost its place in the state 
and in the confidence of the educated 
classes. The war has started the abolition 
of race discrimination—which nothing 
can better continue than the missionaries 
with their Christian teachings. The 
Orient is looking now to the Christian 
nations -who, by their unselfish action in 
the War, have proved their trustworthi- 
ness. With all of these advantages the 
present-day missionary will be able to do 
nothing less than create a new race of 
people in one-half the world. 

The missionary has always been a 
prophet of a new aye. As he enters the 
dark lands superstition and ignorance 
with all of their attending conditions of 
life flee before his educational enlighten- 
ment. His religion of faith causes them 
to look forward to something new and 
better rather than backward to their an- 
cient ancestral customs. We want the 
other half of the world to take this for- 
ward look and progress toward the stand- 
dard of our new constitution. 

The tendency in the new order is for 
nations to become democracies. It must 
be remembered that when the power of 
controlling a nation is put within the 
hands of the people they should be people 
capable of directing the government. The 
remaining undemocratic countries must 
be given Christian ideals if they are to 
escape the fate of Russia when they make 
their inevitable change. Democracy will 
be a dangerous thing if it is not Chris- 
tianized. None other than the foreign 
missionary enterprise can best accomplish 
the task of helping the struggling nations 
to the light politically. 

The old world has become a small com- 
munity and we are world citizens, having 
the interests of all the world touching us. 
All ignorance, with disease, poverty, war, 
and all that accompanies it must be 
stamped out. We are endangered by the 
poverty in Russia and the cesspool of 
disease in India. Because our points of 
contact have become so many it is nec- 
essary, if we would live in peace, to think 
and see somewhat alike. We can agree 
only when we have common ideals. To 
stamp out the threatening dangers and 
create a world of good will and high 
ideals we must send to the foreign lands 
statesmen, teachers, physicians, engineers, 
and preachers. Individuals have gone to 
these countries for gain and have ex- 
ploited them. The one successful way to 
get into the hearts of the people and ac 
complish the desired and necessary end is 
to send professionally trained men under 
the auspices of the Foreign Missionary 
Enterprise 


Missionary Education in Schools 


EVERAL, preparatory schools are giv- 

ing more attention than formerly to 
missionary education. There is probably 
no period ot life when the romance of the 
missionary enterprise appeals so strongly. 
At The Hill School there has been for 
several years a Mission Band which meets 
regularly to consider the needs of differ 
ent mission lands. From time to time 
missionaries home on furlough meet with 
the Band and attractive missionary books 
are circulated among the members. The 
school library has a good collection of re 
cent missionary literature, especially biog- 
raphies and books in which adventure and 
dificulties overcome add interest to boy 
readers. 


Editorials 


Morals and the Classroom 


HERE never has been a time when 


thorough, patient thinking was more 


needed. Civilization has become so com 
plex, and political, international, eco- 
nomic, and social problems have so many 
ramifications, that only by painstaking 
study, untrammelled by prejudice or fear 
of truth is there hope of their being un 
derstood. Upon their solution, moreover, 
depends the welfare of our own and fu- 
ture generations. We must, for instance, 
understand the causes of race prejudice 
in the North and South, and of the rival 
ries between capital and labor, before we 
can hope to solve the problems which they 
present. The many causes of the much 
discussed advance in prices must be dis- 
covered before the question can be intel- 
ligently dealt with. Upon a correct and 
hence unbiased interpretation of the facts 
in the Chino- Japanese situation may rest 
the peace of the world. It is to painstak- 
ing research that we must look for con- 
servation of our fuel and the increase in 
our food supply. 

It must obviously be one of the primary 
functions of the college and university to 
train men in just this type of thinking, 
for it is to the men educated within their 
walls that the world must look for leader 
ship in solving these and its other baffling 
and complex problems. Upon the acquisi- 
tion of the right type of mental habits in 
our class rooms and laboratories de- 
pends in no small degree the salvation of 
the nation and of the race in the years 
just ahead. Superficial, careless, dishon- 
est thinking is one of the greatest dangers 
of a democracy and to no small degree 
our hope lies in the opposites of these 
qualities. 

It must be confessed that students of 
today are in danger of failing to acquire 
these indispensable habits of mind, habits 
which society has a right to expect of 
them. The grosser forms of dishonesty 
are, fortunately, fairly widely condemned. 
Cribbing, using “ponies,” and other bla- 
tant types of cheating, while by no means 
banished from our midst, are frowned on 
by the better sentiment in our student 
world. Other destructive habits much 
more subtle and insidious, and hence more 
dangerous, are too frequently condoned 
or even recognized. The choosing of 
“snap” courses, just because they are easy; 
bluffing, or attempting to bluff, either in 
recitation or in written work; the wil- 
lingness to accept current opinions and 
prejudices without examination; the re- 
luctance to do even the required work in 
a course and the habit of shirking and 
doing just enough work to “get by”; the 
unwillingness to think a question through ; 
the misrepresentation of an opponent’s 
position in order to win an argument; 
lack of open-mindedness, and wanton ir- 
regularity of attendance at classes are in 
their essence either dishonest or lazy or 
both. Christian students should set their 
faces like flint against all such practices 
in themselves and should never condone 
them in others. 

A Christian should carry out his prin 
ciples in his scholarship and set the pace 
for the entire institution. For this honest 
thinking no. attendance at multifarious 
religious meetings or persistent work on 
the committees of the Y. M. C. A. can 
serve as a substitute. Superficial scholar 
ship and leadership in the Christian As 
sociation should be incompatible. " 

S. i, 


The Search for Truth 


H OW IMPORTANT in these days 
when the world is broken into fac 
tions, each with its own partial light, that 
the college men of the nation attempt at 
least to discover the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

The complete fulfillment of such an am 
hition may be beyond the reach of any 
one of us, bat the searching process that 
such an ambition makes imperative will 
develop us mightily. 

There are two essential factors in this 
search for truth. 

We must know the facts of life. 

The news that is most readily obtain 
able, that which appears in blackest type 
never fully satisfies. The small type in 
terests the truth seeker. He insists upon 
securing the facts that are hardest to get. 
He wants to know all the parties involved 
and the reasons for their special convic 
tions. But this is by no means all. 

2. Facts require an interpreter. They 
must be related to the whole of life before 
their real significance is seen.. And here 
it is that the C hristian has his great ad 
vantage, for all the facts he gathers are 
interpreted in the light of the teachings 
of his Lord. His supreme ambition is to 
know the mind of Christ. To this great 
end he searches Scripture and fellowships 
in prayer and service with His Lord. His 
interpreter is always with him giving 
meaning and significance to all the facts 
he gathers. 

How we wait for such truth seekers! 

W. H. T 


Medical Education in the U. S. 


D URING the past year there have been 
five fewer medical schools and 578 
tewer medical students than during the 
preceding year. “We are still far from 
experiencing a dearth of physicians,” de 
clares the Journal of the American Med 
ical Association. “The number of physi- 
cians is still fully ample to meet the needs 
of the country” as is shown “by the fact 
that there is one physician to every 720 
people throughout the United States.” 

The decreasing figures seem to be ac 
counted for by two facts. First, the war 
taking during 1918 so many freshmen 
and pre-medical students. The decrease 
of medical freshmen over the preceding 
year is 1,179. There were 601 more upper 
classmen. Second, we have just passed 
the low ebb in enrollments resulting from 
the enforcement in recent years of higher 
entrance requirements. 

The number of women students is 686, 
an increase of 105 over last year, and 76 
more than in 1917. 

During the past fifteen years the num 
ber of medical schools enforcing an en- 
trance require ment of two years or more 
of collegiate work has increased from 
four, or 2.5 per cent of all colleges to 
seventy-eight, or 92.9 per cent. In this 
same period the number of colleges has 
been reduced from 162 to eighty-five and 
the number of students from 28,142 to 
13,052. The encouraging compensation 
is in the improved quality of work done. 
“While the annual totals of colleges, stu- 
dents, and graduates have been decreased 
by about 50 per cent, the number of better 
colleges has been multiplied by eighteen, 
and the number of better qualified stu- 
dents by seven 

We have seen during the War more 
clearly than ever before the inter-relation 
of all peoples. Dr. Simon Flexner says 


5 








the influenza started somewhere in the 
interior of Asia. No medical mission 
aries were there to put out the fire at the 
start and it swept the world causing more 
deaths than the war itself. The War has 
made more evident the potential worth 
of the medical profession in relief, re- 
construction and reform. To help per 
vade the medical schools with the ideals 
and motive power of the Great Physician 
is the task of the Student Associations. 
It is the time of times to enter the unoc- 
cupied sections of this field. Promising 
steps were taken this summer at North- 
field and Blue Ridge where special daily 
conferences were held of medical dele- 
gates. Several of the recent study courses 
will have a direct appeal to these men. 
When one church mission board has to 
advertise in a magazine its need for four- 
ten doctors and twenty-three nurses it is 
time for us to bring the challenge of the 
Great Physician more insistently to men 
about to enter the medical profession. 
D. R 


y. 


The Week of Prayer 


B Y action of a recent International 
Convention the week of November 
g to 16 has been set aside | ry the Associa- 
tion brotherhood for prayer for young 
men. This year this week is also to be 
made a time of special prayer for the 
Convention. In view of the great issues 
which are to come before this Convention, 
and the effect of its decisions upon the fu- 
ture policies of the Association Movement, 
there is a widely felt need for a wisdom 
more than human in shaping the final 
preparations and in the sessions them- 
selves. There never has been a time when 
the hand of God was so much needed on 
the helm of the Association; nor when 
its members needed to prepare them- 
selves by prayer for His guidance. Stu- 
dents, individually and in their Associa- 
tions, will welcome the opportunity to 
share in this week of prayerful prepara- 
tion, whether or not they are planning to 
participate in the Convention. Because 
of our special interest in the Student Sec- 
tion, as well as the fact that its delibera- 
tions will vitally affect every Association, 
this Section has a special claim upon the 
prayerful interest of every friend of the 
Student Movement. E. H. K 


Improving the Magazine 


HIS magazine of the Student Associ- 
ation Movement is edited by a com- 

mittee of men who are now or recently 
have been active members of Student 
\ssociations. Once each month this group 
meets in unhurried discussion of what stu- 
dents are thinking about—and what they 
ought to think about. Their teachers are 
not forgotten, but it is recognized that 
they will see things in most interesting 
light if the aim is chiefly at students. 
This committee is anxious to have sug- 
gestions from readers—especially students 

how the magazine may be improved 

One thing seems sure. The average 
reader is more interested in news items 
and short articles than in more ambitious 
productions. We refrain—for the mo- 
ment—from moralizing at this point about 
the typical American attitude of mind. 
We have decided rather to strengthen 
these pages. Something to sharpen intel- 
lectual teeth on will, however, be found in 
most issues 

A real effort will be made to call at- 
tention each month to a few outstand 
ing books that men who read with eyes 
wide open say that thoughtful students 
and professors should not miss. 

_ me Us 





News and Views 


Forty freshmen were invited to the fall 
setting-up conference at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Secretary 

Starting the M. W. Lampe writes of 


the success of this experi- 
Freshmen . ee 
. ment as follows: 
Right “We had never attempt- 


ed before to have the of- 
ficers’ conference at the same time as that 
for entering men, but we all feel now that 
this combination is a,most wise one. It 
did not interfere with the definite formula- 
tion of our plans for the year’s work and 
it afforded a great opportunity for our 
officers to get acquainted with a select 
group of freshmen. It was also a great 
opportunity for the freshmen to learn 
something about University life before 
the opening of school. It is a matter of 
general comment on the campus at the 
present time that these freshmen who at- 
tended our conference are the leaders 
among their class in the various activities 
in the University. Two of these fresh- 
men signed Student Volunteer cards, very 
largely the result of this conference. 
From the point of view of the Christian 
\ssociation it has enabled us far more ef- 
fectively than ever before to get all lines 
of our work under way among freshmen. 
All of us here feel that it should be a per- 
manent policy in our work.” 


The special plans made at several of 
the conferences this year for meeting the 
peculiar needs of profes- 


Professional sional students met with 

very gratifying success. 
Students The attendance was en- 
Mobilize couraging, and the ap- 


preciation of the dele- 
gates showed the value of these sessions. 
At Blue Ridge over fifty medical students 
met in one section, led by Dr. Winfield 
Scott Hall. The spirit of this conference 
promises a constructive work in the med- 
ical colleges of the South. The following 
resolution was adopted: “That a full time 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy and acquainted with the needs of 
medical schools and students from every 
standpoint, be secured and placed on the 
staff of the International Committee, Y. 
M. C. A., to serve the medical schools ‘and 
students in the South.’ 

Besides the medical section there were at 
several conferences sessions for law stu- 
dents, engineering students, and for those 
entering business. The _ discussions 
brought out many questions peculiar to 
the different professions and proved the 
value of getting together to exert a Chris- 
tian emphasis. 


To the thousands of students who heard 
J. Stitt Wilson either in the colleges vis- 
ited by him last year or 


Stitt Wilson at one of the summer 
conferences which he at- 


On Tour tended, it will be good 
news to learn that he 
will be giving practically his whole 


time from now until the end of the col- 
lege year to visiting colleges in all parts 
of the country. The plan to be followed 
in most visits will be for Mr. Wilson to 
spend several days in a college so as to 
make possible several addresses and also 
ample time for meeting with students who 
are keenly interested in applying Chris- 
tianity to the solution of present-day so- 
cial and industrial problems. The most 
marked feature of Mr. Wilson’s work so 
far has been the challenge he gives 
straight to men, as his Master did, first 


to repent—lift their own lives into 
Christ’s approving friendship. 


At Estes Park last summer the dele- 
gates from the states of Nebraska and 
Kansas decided that for 


Miniature per of — who 
lad not been able to go 
mer . 
a - to Estes Park they 
onterences 


should have a three-day 
conference in those states 
this fall. The first of these was held in 
Nebraska October 10-12 at York College. 
Over 250 students from all over the state 
were entertained by the people of York 
during the three days. The platform was 
worthy of any conference, including such 
well-known names as J. Stitt Wilson, 
“Dad” Elliott, H. S. Elliott, and O. E. 
Pence. Mr. Wilson gave several ad 
dresses in keeping with the slogan of the 
conference, which was “Christian Democ- 
racy for the World and for the Campus.” 

The Kansas Conference was held at 
Emporia the following week with the 
same speakers. Mr. William E. Sweet of 
Denver came to preside at the confer- 
ence, which was attended by 420 regis- 
tered delegates from 21 out of the 22 in- 
stitutions in the State. A special feature 
of this conference was the session for 
college presidents, who showed by their 
attendance their desire to coOperate with 
students in their program. This session 
was directed by President D. W. Kurtz 
of McPherson College. 

Similar conferences have been held in 
Colorado and Ohio. It will be profitable 
to weigh carefully the results of this new 
type of conference and to judge their 
exact place in the Association program. 


A recent number of the Grinnell “Scar- 
let and Black,” brings the good news that 
the joint campaign of the 
Students Christian Associations for 
Back the the annual budget went 
sixgp over the top on the second 
Association day. Similar reports of 
successful campaigns from 
Oklahoma A. & M. and other points in- 
dicate that the policy of financing an As- 
sociation by subscriptions instead of mem- 
bership is spreading, and that invariably 
students respond to this opportunity of 
supporting the work of the Association. 


A meeting has just been held in Atlanta 
which promises very much for the future 
of Student Association 
work in the southern 
states. This meeting was 
attended by the state stu- 
dent secretaries from the 
different states as well as representatives 
of the Association movement and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

It was interesting to find that no section 
of the country has responded more hearti- 
ly to the plan of extending the Student 
Volunteer Convention, in fact full quotas 
were reported from practically every col- 
lege in which the matter had been pre- 
sented. Plans were also discussed for en- 
tering fully into cooperation with the 
plans of the different Southern churches 
for evangelism and recruiting. It was 
felt that there was special need for mak- 
ing the series of evangelistic meetings 
part of a longer and sustained movement, 
in which the distinctive contribution of 
Student Associations is to emphasize per- 
sonal work and Bible study, not only dur- 
ing the campaign but also in preparation 
for it and in conservation of it. 


On the Job 
In the South 
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A Student's Note Book 


STUDENTS IN THE summer conferences 
had an opportunity to see the product of 
1 remarkable application of democracy to 
nternational Christian work. The For- 
eign Department of the Y. M. C. A. 
has for the past decade been following 
a far-sighted policy of developing native 
eadership in the countries where it works. 
\s a result, after less than thirty years’ 
work in China, this Association Move- 
ment with 300 secretaries is now directed 
by David Yui, who not long since was a 
student in this country. In India, K. T. 
Paul holds a similar position; and with 
the temporary return to this country of 
Galen Fisher, his associate, Saito, becomes 
the executive secretary in Japan. All 
these men were picturesque visitors at the 
recent conferences. 

The Foreign Department might seem, 
therefore, to be more _ appropriately 
termed “a Federation of National Y. 

C. A. Movements.” For, back of these 
native secretaries there is in each country 
a native National Committee. The poli- 
cies of work are largely of local deter- 
mination, and all the money for current 
expenses is raised within the countries 
served by the movements. It is a most 
enheartening experiment in missionary 
work, an experiment not unlike that with 
— we are already acquainted, with 
but slightly different circumstances, in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

* * * 


FLETCHER S. BrRocKMAN is to leave im- 
mediately after the International Con- 
vention for several months in China. It 
is hoped that he will be back in time for 
the summer conferences. 


* + * 


R. H. Ewrnec has returned from Eng- 
land, where throughout the War he has 
been in charge of all the work of the 
American Y. M. C, A. He is to be re- 
lated to the Religious Work Bureau of 
the International Committee, from which 
base we hope he will make frequent visits 
to the colleges. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Ewing was formerly secretary at 
the University of Nebraska. 

* * o 


THE HELP of all student Association 
delegates at the International Convention 
will be needed in the effort to sound forth 
the claims of Christ to the boys and men 
of Detroit. A special series of meetings 
is being planned to cover the entire city 
on the closing Sunday. This, as well as 
other work of evangelism of the Religious 
Work Bureau, is now directed by George 
Irving, formerly national student sec- 
retary of Canada and editor of The 
Vorth American Student. 

ELMORE McKEE. 
* * * 


Joun C. WoopHousE, a member of the 
General Committee of the Australian Stu 
dent Movement, was a welcome visitor at 
the office of the Student Department last 
month. Mr. Woodhouse with a friend 
was touring the United States by auto for 
his health. Letters of introduction were 
given to him, and it was his hope to stop 
at several of our universities on his way 
to the Pacific Coast. 

i “i. 

Dr. H. B. SHARMAN has taken up resi- 
dence in Toronto and has consented to 
give considerable time to leading study 
groups and training group leaders in the 
University Association. He will have an 
office at Hart House, the Association 
headquarters. 


lr 1s Goop to know that Charlie White 
hair, who resigned as General Secrctary 
at Cornell University to enter business in 
Cleveland, is keeping in touch with the 
student work there. He has recently been 
elected to the State Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
that State and accepted the Chairmanship 
of the Student Committee. He also spoke 
at the State Student Conference held in 
October. 


AT A SPECIAL session of the Wisconsin 
legislature a bill known as the “Nye Bill” 
was passed. This bill provides that all 
men discharged from service will be paid 
an amount of $30.00 per month for a 
maximum of three years during their 
matriculation as students in specified 
schools and colleges of the State. The 
award is to be made each year contingent 
upon the satisfactory progress of the men. 
This measure has increased the enrolment 
in all the schools of the State from fifteen 
to thirty per cent. Many of the schools, 
including the University, have the largest 
enrolment in their history. 


” * * 


ONE OF THE most profitable local con- 
ferences of the autumn was the “pre- 
sessional” conference of the leaders of 
the Association at the University of To- 
ronto. Delegates were present from the 
different faculties: medicine, law, dental, 
veterinary, teaching, theology, and sci- 
ence. Over half of the group were “re- 
turned men” and included a major in the 
signal corps, one who had been for 
twenty-eight months in a German prison 
camp, and an Association worker in 
France among Chinese laborers. Among 
those who participated in the discussions 
were Sir Robert Falconer, President of 
the University, Vincent Massey, member 
of the Advisory Committee, David R. 
Porter and Dr. Henry B. Sharman. The 
General Secretary is Harold Patten, who 
for four years has been in service over- 
seas. 

+ ~ > 


ArtHurR Howe, Yale 1912, starts in this 
Fall as Chaplain of the Taft School, 
Watertown, Connecticut, succeeding the 
Rev. John Dallas, 04. Howe was Captain 
and Quarterback of the Yale football 
team in I9II and a strong Christian leader 
in college. He is a graduate of Union 
Seminary and served for a year as travel- 
ing secretary among the _ preparatory 
schools for the Student Department. 
Since then he has been Chaplain at the 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut, 
where he also served as teacher and as 
athletic coach. At Taft he will in addi- 
tion to being Chaplain teach classes in the 
sible and assist in the work of the Chris- 
tian Society. 

* . o 


The University of Toronto Associa- 
tion enters this fall into its fine quarters 
in Hart House, the new university Union. 
The House, which is the gift of one of 
the members of the Advisory Committee, 
contains a large dining hall, a theatre, 
two or three lecture halls, a large music 
hall, faculty club rooms, reading rooms, a 
small chapel and a number of club rooms 
and offices. Three offices and several club 
or committee rooms are ear-marked for 
the Y. M. C. A. and access may be had tu 
any of the other rooms or halls which at 
the given hour may not be engaged. The 
Association along with other student in 
terests has representatives on the Board 
of Management which employs a Howse 


Warden. 


The International Convention 


STUDENT DELEGATES to the International 
Convention will be interested to find how 
many well-known leaders and trusted 
counselors are on the program of this 
Convention of the entire Association 
Movement. Of course Dr. Mott, the Gen 
eral Secretary, will be heard often 
Among the foremost speakers will be 
Robert E. Speer, one of the best known 
speakers at our summer conferences 
Sherwood Eddy likewise is an outstand- 
ing favorite with American —— Mr. 
Eddy just landed in New York after a 
ten months’ evangelistic tour of Asia, 
and will undoubtedly bring to the Con 
vention one of its greatest messages. 

President King of Oberlin, another 
speaker, has returned from abroad after 
being in charge of the entire ~~» or 
program of the Association in the A. E. 
F., and more recently visiting the ane 
East at the request of the Council of 
Four to make certain investigations there 
Bishop McConnell is another summer con 
ference speaker. 

It will be a particular pleasure to hear 
on the platform of the Convention some 
of the younger student leaders who have 
returned from rendering large service 
abroad. E. C. Carter will be back from 
Paris to render an accounting of his work 
as secretary in charge of the entire work 
of the Association in the A. E. F. Mr. 
Carter before the war was National Sec- 
retary of India and a former Executive 
Secretary of the Student Department 
R. L. Ewing, formerly secretary of the 
University of Nebraska will also tell the 
Convention of his work as secretary in 
charge of the work in England. Dri 
Davis, a former secretary at Syracuse 
University, will tell of the work of the 
Foyer du Soldat for the French army, ot 
which he had charge. 

In welcoming these leaders and listen 
ing to their reports and addresses, there 
is bound to be a great stimulus to the 
student leaders of this generation. Who 
can prophesy the service which this gen- 
eration will render to the entire Associa- 
tion Movement and to the Kingdom of 
God if they follow in the footsteps of 
such leaders? 

THE PROGRAM, 

Not only will the platform of the Con 
vention be of unsurpassed interest to stu 
dents, but the questions to be discussed 
both from the platform and the floor of 
the Convention are of vital concern to 
students. In a statement made by Dr 
Mott, some of these questions are listed, 
and we quote a few of them, any of which 
is of sufficient importance in this critical 
hour to warrant the attendance and coun 
sel of student leaders with representatives 
of other Departments of the Association 
Some of the subjects to be discussed will 
be: 


How stal ilize the ! iny nilh ms t men in 
dustry now surging with discontent and unrest 
and bring into their lives and relationships that 
which will alone permanentiy transtorm and sat 
isfy, namely, the principles and spirit of Christ 

How bring to be t c ial b! s { 
America, so gravely accentuated in the very 
cent past, 1 ibly between the whit l t 
populati between the Americans and Mexicans 
and between Anglo-Saxons and Inentals the 
only adequate power the applied gospel of Chris 
tian love which is able to transcend all barners 
and to transfuse the most critical relations! % 
with unselfish motive and spirit 

How within the cities, where the Associat 
has long beet stablished, may its practical 
istry bec e more truly and promptly co nity 
wide 

The redefinition of the field and the reasse 
tion of the distinctive mission of the Associat 
in the light of the rise of rew agencies, both 
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Starting on High 
Illinois, as to 


O THE University ot 
many other institutions, this season 


brought the enrollment in his 
tory and it is safe to say that many of the 
new arrivals came direct to Association 
Headquarters \ number of the 
new arrivals had been in camps in this 
country and overseas. Indeed, it seemed 
some days as though two out ot 
three men were wearing the service but 
ton The “Hut” which serves as our 
headquarters was a _ familiar, friendly 
ight They came needing no introdu 
tion to its inner appearance nor as to 
what to expect or ask for. As we have 
found it here, the reaction from the men 
who wer antagonistic 
but is for the most part favorable. Four 
such men in one day voluntarily 
offered their support to demonstrate, as 
they put it, appreciation for what the Y 
did for them “over there.” 
The Employment Secretary was on the 
job early and late and made his office in 
actually several hundred 
Upward of 700 men applied, 
secured permanent po 
while as many more found tem 
work and odd jobs. It took all 
several well 
open up new 


largest 
yreat 


every 


overseas 1S not 


alone 


dispensable to 
needy men 
ne-third of whom 
sitions, 
porary 
the ingenuity 
qualified 
sources of employment 
program tor pre-registra 
tion and opening days is set up each year 
in conference with all the religious work 
ers. During these days two of the stu 
dent churches conducted entertainments 
and socials several evenings in succession. 
The Y put on a musical 
from seven to eight o'clock for the week 
prior to opening day, which usually closed 
with devotions. On the first Sunday, as 
well as succeeding Sundays, we have the 
hour from seven to eight for a * 
using the old hymns. The first event ot 
the kind was memorable. The “hut” was 
filled with men, a goodly proportion away 
from home for the first time \ number 
of hymns were called for, then followed 
a short talk by one who had seen long 
service in France and Belgium, advising 
men to forearm themselves for the temp 
tations ready to beset them. Then prayer 
followed, the men joining in the Lord’s 
prayer The volume of response in this 
left no question as to the reality of the 
common Father to the great majority ot 
the men assembled 

With 2,000 freshmen to be assimilated 
into the life of the University we have 
been able to make a greater contribution 
in the short period of three weeks since 
registration than in any previous thre« 
weeks of our history. Already two ses 
sions of the World Problems Forum have 
been held. The timeliness of the topics 
and method of presentation are evidenced 
in the fact that both have drawn full 
houses. The program of Association 
meetings is well under way and a canvass 


possessed by 


cCanvassers to 


The social 


each evening 


sing, 


THE “HUT” 
a Se Ss 


HAS BEEN RETAINED BY THE 
{f rooming and fraternity houses is being 
made for the promotion of discussion 
groups. Several successful social affairs 
have been held, the most outstanding 
being the annual “stag” at which over 1700 
men were present. The Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee has held a successful freshman 
mixer in the high school in one of the 
towns and has a “Hi-Y” club ready to 
complete organization in the other town. 
\ system of personal interviews which 
will continue through the year is already 
under way with good results. Last sea 
son twenty-two students worked on the 
Boys’ Work Committee and already many 
more than this number have been en 
listed this year 

One of the most far-reaching influences 
of our work is operating in the service 
rendered our brothers from other lands 
who come to our University for 
study. One of our staff has devoted him 
self to the serving of these men in the 
many ways opened to him almost 
making their reception on ar 
rival cordial and friendly, helping them 
find rooming and boarding places, secur- 
ing helpful introductions for them and 
advising them on a multitude of prob 
lems peculiar to them, all of which takes 
infinite patience as well as Christian so 
licitude on their behalf. 

The University of Illinois is joining the 
Women’s Division of the War Personnel 
Board in their experiment of using 
women for service in the Association 
buildings similar to that rendered so ac 
ceptably by them in the huts overseas. 
Miss Mary A. Rolfe, who had experience 
in France with the Red Cross and Y. W. 
C. A., as well as with the Y, is established 
in the building in relation to the social 
activities centering there. We have great 
hopes for the success of this phase of the 
\ssociation’s service to students 

The other members of the staff this 
year are C. D. Hayes, for some years on 
the foreign staff in China and Japan, 
who is relating himself to the committees 
on Friendly Relations, World Problems 
Forum and Recruiting; M. I. Caldwell 
related to committees on Employment, 
Campus Service and Membership; H. W. 
Colvin related to committees on Boys’ 
Work and Social Service; Captain J. M. 
Mackendrick related to Committees pro 
moting Discussion Groups, Religious 
Meetings, Gospel Teams, Friendship 
Council; and the writer who is responsi 
ble for general administration and a shar 
of the committee coaching. 
HENRY E 


have 


many 


every day, 


WESSON 





WHICH WAS ERECTED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS FOR THE 


ASSOCIATION AS ITS HEADQUARTERS 


The “Cleveland Findings” in Action 


HERE are new developments in 

Christian work at Cornell University. 
The representatives of the churches and 
the Christian Associations have been 
drawn into closer cooperation in united 
efforts to serve the ever-increasing num- 
ber of students present at the University. 
There are 5,000 students at Cornell this 
fall which means 7,000 before the year is 
over. 

The personnel of Christian leaders now 
at work is worthy of note. Hugh A 
Moran, Leland Stanford, ’05, is in general 
charge of the religious education interests 
of the united work, and also serves as the 
Presbyterian students’ pastor. Mr. Moran 
is especially fitted for his work, having 
been a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, where 
he graduated in Theology. He has been 
a missionary in China, a war worker in 
Russia and Siberia and a special student 
of Comparative Religions. He will oc 
cupy the Presbyterian university manse. 
John A. Fetter has charge of the plans 
for extending personal Christian friend 
ship through the agency of the city 
churches and through the development of 
personal Christian contacts by a varied 
program of activities “on the hill.” Mr 
Fetter is experienced in Christian work 
at Cornell, having been for some years 
the Baptist students’ pastor there and act 
ing General Secretary of the Christian 
\ssociation last year. James A. G. Moore 
is the Extension Secretary of the united 
work. He is responsible for the spread 
of Christian service by interested students 
ind faculty meri, vers to churches in near 
by communities to preparatory and high 
schools. Mr. Moore represents Congre 
gational interests in connection with Uni 
versity life and, as in the case of the other 
church workers, sustains a close relation 
ship to the city church of his denomina 
tion. The Methodist representative soon 
to be appointed will also have a responsi 
ble share in the united work. Miss May 
Peabody, who served with the Red Tri 
angle and rendered conspicuous service as 
Secretary of the Washington Inn, an 
\merican officers’ club in London, has 
charge of the employment service for 
men who are working their way through 
the University. The Executive Secretary 
of the united work is Richard H. Ed 
wards, former Social Service Secretary 
»f the Student Department, and during 
th» war Secretary for Training Camp Ac 

ities of the Department of the East 

ir Work Council. Mr. Edwards is a 
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graduate of Yale, 1901, a former Secre- 
tary there, and for six years a university 
pastor at Wisconsin. Harmonious co- 
operation is also being given by Rev. Cyril 
Harris, Episcopal students’ pastor, for 
merly a chaplain in the Army, and Rev. 
Wm. H. Horn, resident pastor for the 
Lutherans. 

The enlarged work centers in Barnes 
Hall which is favorably located upon the 
campus and provides office space for the 
coope rating worke rs The ink reased sery 
ice to be rendered, however, necessitates 
the early remodelling of Barnes Hall in 
order that it may more adequately repre- 
sent the new ideals of a University-wide 
program and serve as a democratic center 
for the religious and social interests of 
student life. 

The need for residences for students’ 
pastors is felt with special keenness this 
fall in view of the congestion on “the 
hill.” Suitable houses are difficult to se 
cure and uncertain of tenure. One of the 
cooperating churches has met this situa 
tion by selecting a well located house for 
its representative and expects soon to se- 
cure it as his permanent residence. Gen 
eral approval among the religious forces 
at Ithaca is given to the plan of providing 
a residence only, not a guild hall, for the 
denominational representative; of cen 
tering all the campus religious activities 
at Barnes Hall; of making full use of the 
churches in the city of Ithaca; and of 
giving hearty support to the University 
services in Sage Chapel. 

Upon the board of directors are mem 
bers who represent unofficially but trust 
worthily the interests of the communions 
which share in the enlarged work. This 
spirit of fullest cooperation pervades the 
situation. The secretaries of the National 
Boards of Education of the Baptist, Con 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches have given especially close and 
helpful cooperation in the developments 
indicated. Similar help is also forthcom 
ing from other communions. All signs 
point to a growth in Christian service at 
Cornell this year which promises far 
reaching results 


Concentration at Yale 
HE YALE Association program for 


the coming year will have three main 
emphases. 


1. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, ’97, pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, formerly) 


president of the Yale Christian Associa 
tion and since then one of its most popu 
lar preachers, will come to New Haven 
late in February for special religious 
meetings of an evangelistic nature on fou 
successive nights in Woolsey Hall. These 
will be meetings of the type which Mr 
Mott has held at Yale in the past and will 
constitute the apex of the Association 
work this year. A group of some twenty 
Yale graduates who are strong Christian 
leaders will be brought back at that time 
to hold preliminary group meetings and 
follow-up meetings after the series. The 
present indications point to an enthusias 
tic reception of Dr. Coffin 
topic for the meetings will be “Christian 
Leadership.” The series will constitute a 
religious revival in the midde of the Uni 
versity year. 


The general 


> 


2. A strong attempt is being made to 
build up the Church of Christ in Yale 
University, an interdenominational stu 
dent body of which Dean Charles R 
Brown of the School of Religion is pas 
tor. The Church meets as a body for 
communion once a month following the 


regular Sunday chapel services and is 




















rHeE COUNCII 


FIRE OF 


INDIAN 


made up of a large body of Christian mer 
‘f the University banded together ior 
Christian purposes. One hundred and 
fifty freshmen signified their desire to be 
come members of the Church and on the 
first Sunday thirty were formally taken 
in by the Dean, being commended by thet: 
home churches to the care of the Yale 
Church during their college course. It is 
expected that the influence of the Church 
will be greatly revived this year as a sta 
hilizing factor in the University life and 
the Association 1s giving it its strongest 
support An unusually strong board of 
eight deacons has just been elected by the 
senior class to assist the Dean in the di 
rection of the Church and to administer 
communion 

3. Yale will send forty delegates to the 
Student Volunteer Convention at Des 
Moines in December. Particularly strong 
men will be chosen for the delegation 
and the influence of these men coming 
back in the University life is expected 
to be tar reaching 

These main issues are part of the whole 
united Association program which em 
braces also a system of calling on all 
freshmen by a strong group of seniors on 
the Y. M. C. A. Committee, the regular 
rural and school deputations, boys’ club, 
Mission, industrial work, etc., including 
ilso a conference on the Christian min 
istry as a life work which will follow the 
Coffin meetings in February as a Yale 
affair under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Religion 


Headed for Des Moines 


EGISTRATIONS for the Student 

Volunteer Convention started off 
with a rush. No sooner had word gon 
to the field of the decision to hold it at 
Des Moines than telegrams began to 
come in registering full quotas of dele 
vates \mong the universities first heard 
from were Princeton University, Pem 
State College, Wesleyan University (Con 
necticut), Allegheny College (Pennsy! 
vania), Alma College (Michigan), Uni 
versity of Louisville (Kentucky), Van 
derbilt University, University of Pennsy] 


STUDENTS AT ESTES PARK 


vania, Cornell University, and the Un 
versity of North Carolina. Yale sent the 
registration fees for her full quota of 
forty delegates. A professor from Ohio 
wired “Sending registration fees full 
quota this week.” Oberlin College wired, 
“Registration fees full quota in the mail 
Wish additional delegates.” North Caro 
lina A. & M. College wired, “We are 
allowed ten student delegates. Seven 
teen ready to go.” As we go to press 
scores of colleges have registered thei 
full quotas. 


Indian Students Keen for Con- 
ferences 


HE Christian Indian students held 
two Council Fires at the summer 
conferences, one at Hollister, Mo., and 
the other at Estes Park, Colo. At Hollis 
ter there were eight Indian delegates and 
at Estes Park there were twenty-seven 
who represented sixteen different tribes 
living in eight states and from eight in 
stitutions. These students met each day 
in their own Bible study classes and also 
in conference upon problems relating t 
their own schools and their life on the 
reservations. At Estes Park the Annual! 
Koda (Fellowship) Council Fire was held 
one evening, on the mountainside Five 
white brothers were initiated into Indian 
fellowship and given new names. Five 
Indian delegates decided at the conferenc: 
to give their lives to Christian leadershiy 

imong their people 
At Hoilister was a man from the Nav 
ajo tribe in New Mexico. He was the 
first of his tribe to go away to college 
Having come to the conference, he ce 
cided to give his life to Christian service 

imong his peonle 

The slogan of the Estes Park Conte 
ence, which was repeated each morning 
was, “My life shall be a challenge, not a 
" Surely the thes 
tudents with each othe 
nd with their white brothers will give to 
their tribes prophets and leaders to aid 
| Christian .\mericar 


truce 


tellow ship or 
Christian Indian 


them im becoming 
wizens 








The Amencan Legion 


Ak MISTICE Day, November 11th, will 
be commemorated by the first Na 
tional Convention at Minneapolis, Minn 
of the American Legion, to which al 
members of the S. A. T. C. are eligible 


There are very obvious reasons for ex 


pecting American college men to unani 
mously support the Legior 
First of all, the will be concerned 1 


holding the movement true to its ideals 
ind purposes as set forth so splendidly in 
the Constitution, “For God and Country 

ourselves together for the 
following purposes lo uphold and de 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
f America; to maintain law and order; 
to foster and perpetuate a one hundred 
per cent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our associatio1 
in the Great War; to iriculcate a 
of individual obligations to the commu 
nity, state and nation; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and 


we associate 


sense 


good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of 
ustice, freedom and democracy; to con 
secrate and sanctify our comradeship by 


sur devotion to mutual helpfulness 

Furthermore, the Legion will become a 
powerful factor in conserving and extend 
ing .the principles of “justice, freedom 
ind democracy” for which the war was 
fought. Every phase of our national life 
hould feel this influence, including th: 
colleges and universities Students in 
many institutions will undoubtedly estab 
lish local which it is readily con 
ceivable might serve in completely trans 
fusing campus life the Legion’s 


posts 


into 


ideals 


Oniental Students Welcomed 


ONE hundred thirty Chinese students 
and thirty Filipino 


students, upon 
isco last month, 
members of the University 
\ssociation and the 


their arrival at San Fran 
vere met by 


of California foreign 


students’ cabinet They were given an 
automobile ride around Oakland and 
Berkeley, entertained at Stiles Hall, and 
viven letters oT introduction to the sec 
retaries at the various -universities to 
which the were going \ luncheon was 
viven to the Chinese students at the Fac 


Wheeler wel 
\ reception and tea to the 
hel Hall 


ilty Club, where President 
comed them 
d at Stile 


Filipino students w he 


iddressed by 


vhere the were David P 
Barrow former Commissioner of Edu 
ation in the Philippine 

\ltogether about two hundred students 
from China have arrived within the last 
nonth and are now located in various u 
titutions \bout 250 Filipino student 
ire also arriving this autumn. Of specia 
interest is the group of 130 Australia 
udents who, having served in the army 
in Kurope are stopping ol their wa 

ne te ly agricult it the Unive 

t ot 4 Tornia 

\1 teresting ct T 
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Notes From the Field 


A. R. Elliott, Student Secretary for the 
Southwest, is now located at 712 Odd Fellows 
Building, St. Louis, Mo 

Cc. P. Shedd, Secretary for New England, is 
ted at 16 [Tremont St., Boston 


ca 


The Pacific Coast 


The Council of Christian Associations and 


( rches at the University of California has 





greed to accept and send their full quota to the 
Des Moines Convention This means one hun 
red delegates and the raising of over $12,000 ex 


nse money 
One hundred delegates from seven colleges 
Leland Stanford Uni 
consider the 
Association 


tt 


ended a conference at 
versity recently to 
ethods of 


purpose and 
work Every 

legate carried from the conference a resolution 
to work harder for the realization of this Chris 
in program on the campus 

A full university assembly at the University 
at Idaho recently was devoted to the Bible study 
rogram of the churches and Christian Associa- 
ons, with Mr. McAfce of Portland as the 
peaker secured 

A committee of 93 at the University of Wash 
ngton carried thrgugh a successful campaign to 


Student 


Many enrolments were 


use $3,000 Of this amount at least $2,000 is 
or the support of a project on the foreign field, 
li ide last spring. Ata 
cent meeting of men and women students it 
vas decided to send to Des Moines the full quota 


1 accordance with plans m 


f s4 delegates 
During the first six months of the 
University of California, 


year, the 
through its Employment 
including 39 foreign 





nts, in securing positions earning approxi- 

ly $ » per month This group by 

ely \ 1 form a college ranking third in 

he Stat f California. If this assistance had 
een given t students by scholarship funds, an 
lowment of $4,200,000.00 would be necessary 

» yield tl me monthly income at five per cent. 
nterest rt service cost the Association $1,- 


00.00 per yeat 
The seven Associations in Southern California 


lecided at a conference to accept their full quotas 
for the Des Moines Convention Among other 
lecisior ir? 1 at was one to get under way a 
jigger progra f Gospel Team Work, each col- 
lege agrecing to put through at least one carefully 


lannec putation trip each month. They also 


voted to greatly enlarge their investments in for 


nn n projects 


The Middie West 


The first chapel service of the year at South 


Dakota Wesleyan was a memorial service in 
nor of the former General Secretary of the As- 
ciati ‘Cal’ West, who is buried in Flanders 

Fields. 

“At the first religious meeting of the year 
held last night there were nearly » men out 
Sounds good when the average last vear was 
i O} I 





WLY ARRIVED 
HOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE STEPS 
FORNIA, WHILE GUESTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
UING THEIR 


OF STILES 


JOURNEY TO UNIVERSITIES WHERE 


University of Winconsin.—‘‘The most talked 
of feature of opening week was our Sophomo 
Commission men who assisted new men in gettin; 
located in the university 
150 personal 


These men wrote abo 
letters during the summer O1 
thousand letters were sent out from this offic: 
2,000 handbooks were published; 
met, some of them at 4: 00 in the morning; 4: 
pieces of baggage were handled free of charg 
The service in the way of securing rooms, of 
which there was a shortage, was the most app 
ciated service on the campus. Thousands of me 
were located in rooms after they arrived. W 
had four hundred cots ready in the gymnasiu 
in case of need, but our work was handled 
well that we placed men in permanent residenc« 
each day, only about 24 being supplied with cot 
The Freshmen Banquet was a 
with about 250 present.” 
Grinnell started out to raise a $600 budget 
in a two-day campaign and secured $675 
At Ohio Wesleyan men are signing up to rea 
the New Testament through by the close of tl 
college year. The plan is to read a chapter dail 
and two on Sundays. One hundred and fourtee: 
men signed, according to the last report. Ea 
month a seminar will be held in which the book 
to be read the following month are discussed 
At Iowa State, the religious meetings are b 
ing taken out to the men—that is to the house 
where they room The ro 
has been divided into 15 zones. It is planned t 
have a half hour meeting each Wednesday night 
in each With nine meetings already 
operation, it may be said that the plan will wir 
The membership application card used at I: 
diana University this year listed seventeen a 
tivities in which members might take part. Th 
information was then classified and cataloged f: 
the benefit of the various Chairmen of Commit 
tees. This method will be used to follow up the 
individual members and test their real interest 
Ten Iowa Associations held their 
fore the opening of colleg: 
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Student Associations are organized at twelv: 
different points in Chicago New 
have been 1 at the Central State Col 
the Coyne Trade Schoo 
Metropolitan Secretary Hollister has arranged 

hedule of office hours at each of these point 
to facilitate cooperation with these students. 


A young man who had spent a couple of yea: 


organiz¢ 
lege of Pharmacy and 


at Iowa State, was killed in a runaway accident 


this summer. The following quotation from 


letter from his parents to the General Secretar; 


indicates some worthwhile work 
been saving money during the summer by work 
ing for the neighbors. This was to be his spend 
ing money. We believe that the Y. 
Iowa State College has done him good for tin 


“Raymond ha 


and eternity and so we are enclosing check f 
$23.23 to be used for your work there.” Ye 
there are compensations in this work 


During the finance campaign at Otterbei 


$625 was subscribed in one hour by less than 2: 
men Heidelberg with a previous high wate 
mark of $150 secured pledges of $400 in twenty 
four hours 
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Middle Atlantic States 


“To the students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“Believing that every University student for 
his own strength and development, needs the 
Church, and that the Church needs the Univer- 
sity student, we as teachers at the University of 
Pennsylvania urge you to attend and take an ac- 
tive, live interest in your church here. To this 
end we shall be pleased to welcome you person- 
ally at our churches. 

“Bring with you any of your friends who may 
mot have already received an invitation.” 

The above letter was sent out by the Christian 
Association over the signature of sixty-five mem- 
bers of the faculty, whose church affiliation was 
also given. 

The University of West Virginia has secured 
as its Secretary C. A. Steepleton, who has been 
released from the army after serving as Captain 
ef Infantry for two and a half years. Mr. Stce- 
pleton is a minister of the Methodist Church 
Before entering the service he was secretary at 
the Bedford Avenue Branch of the Y. M. C. A 
in Brooklyn. He is a graduate of the University 
ef Indiana. 

Conferences were held in October at Rochester, 
Albany, and New York City for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the Des Moines Convention 
and securing the quota of delegates from New 
York State. A similar conference was also held 
in Philadelphia. 

Princeton had a campaign recently to rais« 
$5,000 for their campus budget and went $1,000 
over the top. Later in the year they will have a 
campaign to raise, with the help of alumni, $15,- 
ooo for their foreign work. 


New England 


The new Association Secretary at Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Wallace M. Ross, 
took up his work on the 1sth of September. He 
found the registrar’s office anticipating a registra- 
tion which eventually proved to be 1,100 more 
than ever before in the history of the institution. 
The students of other colleges which opened ear 
lier had preémpted the supply of rooming houses 
in Boston, and the authorities were at a loss to 
know what to do with the expected flood of Tech 
With his usual energy, Wallie tackled this 
problem, and with the cooperation of churches, 
city Associations, faculty members, and a great 
many students, within two weeks time he had in- 
vestigated and enlisted 1,015 rooms and furnished 
accommodations to 1,500 men. 


wen 


The students at Tufts college have organized 
a Y. M. C. A. This has come about because of 
the excellent work done by the Y. M. C. A. dur- 
ing the S. A. T. C. period. The Advisory Com 
mittee composed of professors and alumni have 
extended a call to David M. Cheney to become 


their General Secretary graduate 
of Harvard and served for a year overseas with 
the Italian army as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
Previous to his going to Tufts he had eight years 
experience as a newspaper reporter. 

An interesting forward step has been taken 


Cheney is a 


by the students of the Christian Association at 
New Hampshire State college An Advisory 
Board has been organized representing the stu 


dents, faculty, alumni, 
national leaders 
tlons are cooperating 


town people and denomi 
Three of the leading denomina 
with the student Y. M. C. 
A. in the employment of a college secretary fot 
the Association this next Mr. Ralph DeH. 


year. 


Fisher, who has served this past year as Baptist 
student pastor and assistant Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has accepted the call of 


the committee to become its General Secretary 

Eighteen New England college Associations 
are employing secretaries this year. Of this num 
ber six have never employed secretaries prior to 
this year. Some of these colleges employed sec- 
retaries for a period of a year or more prior to 
the war. 

The Advisory Boards of the college Associa- 
tions in New England are made up of the four 
elected officers of the Associations, at least three 
or four faculty rep and the 
ef the committee are who 
lected because of their interest in religious work 
among students In most cases the committees 
have selected their alumni and faculty members 
with the idea of representing on the Board the 
Christian communions that are most largely rep 
resented in the student body. This Advisory 
Board keeps in close tovch with the student cab 
inet, takes the responsibility for securing the 
funds for the support of the employed General 
Secretary and secures in cooperation with the 


resentatives, balance 


alumni have been se 





AUSTRALIAN VETERANS WHO 


FOUGHT 


LIPOLI, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, AND 
TION OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT {tO 
THE LATEST METHODS OF FARMING, 


cabinet th 
ing to note 


secretarial leadership. It is interest 
that most of these student cabinets, in 
addition to raising enough money to carry on the 
activities of the under-graduate Association, share 
in the support of the General Secretary by in 
cluding in their budget a contribution to the Ad 


visory Board 
The South 


All Southern States with the exception of 


Florida either have State Student Secretaries 
now working in the field, or have made definite 
arrangements to secure such Secretaries. The 
fall has been a busy period in the South. In 


addition to the International Convention and the 
Student Volunteer Convention, the State Student 
Secretaries have been able to considerable 
time to the United Financial Campaign 

The first city in the South to launch a city 
wide student Nashville An Inter- 
collegiate has been formed composed 


give 


program is 
Committee 


ot one representative from each of the white and 
colored colleges in the city. A General Secre- 
tary, Roy John, has been employed, and in addi- 
tion to two secretaries at Vanderbilt it is hoped 
to have Secretaries for at least part time in each 


coll Kes 


»€ the other 


Nine hundred men enrolled in sixty Bible 
study groups with nearly 85 per cent. average 
attendance, is the word from Mississippi A. & 
M. College The Sunday night services have 


been drawing between 
student 
averaged more 
worthy of the 


35 and go per cent. of the 
and the mid-week meeting ha 
than 100. This is an example 
South and a other 
universities 


body, 


challenge to 
lleges and 


Students of the World 


Both in England and Switzerland experiments 
are being made in organizing Student Christian 
Unions among the various national groups study 
ing in those countries In Great Britain th 
Serbian Christian Movement has its own officers, 
secretaries and conferences 

From a recent letter of Miss Rouse published 
in the Australasian Inter-Collegian :—“I have just 
been in both France and Switzerland, and I can 
tell you that the needs are than ever. 
The American Student Movement is helping the 
French Student Mevement by putting up Student 
Hostels. It might seem as if this would lessen 
the need of money for their Movement, but, as a 
matter of fact, it has not at all; the work con- 
nected with these hostels and the possibilities for 
the development of the Christian 
the reason 
is opened we 


greater 


Union work is 
For every hostel and foyer that 
now need one or two 
workers The French Movement is 
far more rapidly than its power of raising re 
sources—and this naturally in a war country.” 
The spirit of modern democracy is manifested 
in the student movements in China. The revolu- 
tion, the war and the difficulties with Japan have 
awakened the 


permanent 
increasing 


national consciousness and a desire 
for popular control in government affairs. This 
same awakened will profoundly , influence 


spirit 
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the intellectual and spiritual life of the Chinese 
and will hasten the day of autonomy for the 
Chinese Christian Church. 

Official corruption in China has been responsi 
ble for many ills, national and international 
The students have determined to take a stand 
against public infamy and those in the Govern 
ment University in Veking some weeks ago led a 
demonstration in the form of a student parade 
and a petition demanding the removal of three 
high officials whom they denounced as traitors 
Students of other cities tollowed. Excitement 
spread on the arrest of somie of the agitators 
Students of Nanking, Shanghai, Soo Chow, Hang 
Chow and other cities organized, sent petitions 
and made demands on the government, and a 
new revolution seemed imminent. In Nanking 
the students and teachers formed an organiza 
tion called “Hsioh Giai Lien Hoh Hwei” (The 
Teachers’ and Students’ Union) which drew ut 
a petition, organized a huge parade and sent tele 
grams to Peking. They planned a program for 
the education of the common people in night 
schools, by the publication of literature, by pub 
lic addresses on the streets and the general in 
struction of the people in national and interna 
tional affairs They also promoted a campaigr 
for the boycott of Japanese products 

Mur correspondent, 
liamilton of the University of 
that this agitation all but put an 
versity work, 

In Peking, the Chancellor of the 
University, an able and respected man, resigned 
expressing his sympathy with the movement. Or 
the acceptance of his resignation a wave of in 
dignation swept over the student body. A strike 
followed, with the refusal to attend classes and : 
general program of public agitation 

The mission schools joined in the strike out of 
sympathy for the movement, though the teachers 
in Nanking University did not join in the decla 
ration. Student guards watched the gates and 
student police kept order. The University was 
declared to be under student martial law. Stu 
dent commitiees were busy everywhere, addresses 
were made and literature was mimeographed an 
sent out broadcast. 

All this agitation was a protest against evil ir 
high places. and in favor of national 
Merchants responded by hanging out 
flag and closing their shops. Finally on June rit! 
the governmen: yielded and announced the resig 
nation of three objectionable officials aril the re 
lease of imprisoned students 

This demonstration reveals two things: First 
the democratization of China and the growth of 
the national sprit, and second the power of the 
student body---the nicdern educated element of 
China—to promote th.» movements for better gov 
ernment. The strike may be a turning point in 
the history of the Chinese Republic. What a 
transformation might take place if these students 
could be aroused and enlisted in 
for Christianity in China! 
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JEWELRY 


BY LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


worn jewels for mere display. Their orna- 

mental value formerly took second place 
to their symbolic significance. The amethyst 
has wrought many a moral miracle through its 
legendary power to protect its owner from evil 
thoughts. Who doubts that the man who had 
sacrificed many a pleasure to purchase an ame- 
thyst for this purpose failed to find help in its 
ownership ? 


() wo i recent times have civilized people 


Once, a complete allegory of human aspiration, 
condensed into the telegraphic brevity of thirty- 
three words, was built around a pearl. Hear 
the story. 

The hero was a pearl trader. He was not a 
mere collector, playing at pearls for a pastime; 
he was a pearl-merchant, seriously making his 
business a life-task. But he loved his vocation, 
and dealt only with the very finest pearls on the 
market. Years of shrewd and discriminating 
negotiations had brought him affluence. His 

apital stock now contained many pearls of ex- 
eptional value 


imagination suggests that the trader might 
have bought one of these cherished pearls in 
\thens, the intellectual. It was known to him as 
his “agnostic” pearl. It stood for a neutral- 
tinted, convictionless attitude of mind—forever 
seeking evidence, cross-questioning witnesses, 
ind examining testimony ; but never arriving at a 
verdict. Whenever his heart proposed that he 
take a definite stand for something, he fondled 
his “agnostic” pearl, and remained non-commit- 
tal. Indeed, he came to have much pride in his 
infaiths, and was not offended when men called 
him a disbeliever. The word was not an epithet, 
but a distinction. Of all his goodly pearls, he 
loved this one best. 

But, not much less ardently did he esteem tlic 
pearl he had found in Rome, the ancient seat of 
law. He called it “justice.” It had kept hin 
straight, many a time, when he might have 
cheated without it. Whatever happened, he 
would be just. Every man should have his due. 
ut no man need expect more than his due. 
Sometimes, the pearl-trader’s heart was moved 
to pity, for a moment, at sight of human wretch- 
edness ; sometimes he was sorely tempted to tem- 
per his justice with mercy, but the Roman pearl 
drew him up before he weakened. Mercy was 
enervating. 

Another pearl he had discovered in Alexan- 
dria—home of riches. When he thumbed the 
satin surface of his “prosperity” pearl, he in- 
variably experienced a thrill of pride in his 
wealth, and a longing for added riches. After all, 
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honor and influence were not often far away 
from the man who held great possessions. 
Poverty, espoused even in the interest of fine 
and worthy ideals, was an intolerable curse. 
Who could afford to be poor? 

Many other pearls had this merchant, in the 
ownership of which he greatly rejoiced. But 
still he sought goodly pearls, not content with his 
possessions. Somewhere, he believed, there must 
be another jewel of -are value. It had become his 
sole passion to seek such pearls. 

One day—strangely enough, it was in the an- 
cient city of his fethers—he was pointed to a 
pearl of such surpassing beauty and perfection 
that he knew he could never be happy until he 
had made it his own. He sought out the owner 
and, together, tney discussed, long and earnestly, 
the peculiar significances attached to the super- 
jewel. It appeared that ownership of this pearl 
invested one with a simple, restful, childlike ac- 
ceptance of the mysteries of life. The wearer 
would be unable to take pride in his unbeliefs, 
but would find himself saying, “I am persuaded. 
No; I do not pretend to explain; but | am per 
suaded!”’ Moreover, the super-pearl was sure to 
guarantee a new state of mind to the four-square 
man who staked his all on the “quid pro quo.” 
The wearer of this pearl would become so infatu- 
ated with Charity that his erstwhile emulation of 
pure justice would lose interest for him. And, 
again, this rare jewel had the power to distract 
a man’s thoughts from his own prosperity, and 
focus his whole attention upon the happiness and 
welfare of others. 

The pearl-trader asked its price, somewhat 
nervously, it is to be believed; for he suspected 
that its value was beyond his reach. He was told 
that he might have it in exchange for his entire 
stock of pearls. 

Surely, it must have demanded a long and seri- 
ous mental struggle for the pearl-trader to arrive 
at a decision to exchange all of his precious 
jewels for this one pearl of great price. A friend, 
unacquainted with pearls, suggested that he ask 
the owner to cut the pearl in two—(as diamonds 
are cut)—but he only smiled, sadly, and replied, 
“Pearls cannot be cut, my friend. I must take 
it, or leave it, as it stands!” 

And so, he refused to trade. And so, he de- 
bated again the advisability of trading. And so, 
at length, he came with his precious pearls and 
gave them all for this one pearl of great price. 
For he was a merchant who sought goodly pearls, 
and he could not be satisfied until he had pos- 
sessed the best! It is by this process, said the 
Master Teacher of us all, that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is achieved in the heart of the individual. 
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